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the relation "to be greater than" is strictly analogous to the greater- 
than relation between real numbers. 

Assuming these six principles to be true, we can easily prove the 
associative law for the addition of distances. (The commutative law 
is in this system a mere identity.) We can also prove the following 
series of propositions (using the expression (XYZ) to mean "Y is be- 
tween X and Z") -. 

(i) If (ABX) and (ABY), and BX is identical with BY, X 
is identical with Y. 

(ii) If (ABX) and (ABY), and BY is greater than BX, then 
(BXY) and (AXY). 

(iii) If (AXB) and (AYB), and AX is identical with AY, X is 
identical with Y. 

(iv) If (AXB) and (AYB), and AY is greater than AX, then 
(AXY) and (XYB). 

(v) If (XAB) and (ABY), then (XAY) and (XBY). 

(vi) If (AXB) and (ABZ), then (AXY) and (XBJ). 
And from these six propositions we may derive the following generali- 
zation, which establishes the complete determination of the straight 
line by any two of its points : 

If A, B, C, and Z> are distinct, and if A, B, and G are eollinear 
and A, B, and D are eollinear, then A, C, and D are eollinear. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Bbyn Mawr College. 



A METAPHYSICIAN'S PETITIO 

OF those who interest themselves to-day in the general problem 
of the method of experience, the greater number approach 
the subject in the light of experience alone. That is to say, they 
criticize experience without a priori presuppositions as to its na- 
ture. For example, they observe the processes of scientific investi- 
gation as a parent observes the breathing of her child or a physi- 
ologist the functions of the brain. They examine the industrial and 
commercial activities of human beings, their political strategies 
and recreative sports, with the meticulous care of a psychologist 
interested in the phenomenon of fatigue. The artistic tastes, the 
religious rituals and the poetic creations of people are as interest- 
ing to the methodologist as the process of metabolism to a biologist. 
Above all he hugs to his bosom the transformations of attitude and 
emotion through which reflective life passes out of one and into 
another of these phases of experience, believing that therein espe- 
cially is ultimately to be found the synthesis that endows civilization 
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with integrity, the filament of spirituality that binds together the 
associated life of the world. 

The methodologist postulates nothing but this teeming life, and 
that he approaches on his knees, as becomes the student of it. He 
does not pretend to know a priori that it is all a symphony played 
on the motifs of matter and mind: neither does he presume to 
know prior to observing the fact that it is not: he will see what he 
shall see, and to report what he has found he will use whatever 
conception-aids the subject beautifully fits as a glove fits the hand. 

What he everywhere finds is customs and the straining of strong 
men to alter them, an act that is both habitual and accommodative, 
or rather a system of such acts rooted in the past and moving for- 
ward into an as yet problematical future. Nowhere does he find 
absolute gaps in the moving whole : on the contrary, human experi- 
ence appears to be a processional continuum. Individuals succeed, 
or they fail, in utter obliviousness to the disparity between a sub- 
stance that thinks and another that is extended. If one's hates are 
accompanied by right-hand spiral motions of the molecules of his 
brain and his loves by left-hand spiral motions, the whirligigs are 
amusing only; one is intent on his objectives, alike whether these 
be material or spiritual. 

The methodologist notes these facts, and he too feels indifferent 
to metaphysical dualisms. What abstractions, however hoary, can 
compare in fascination with the youth and vigor, the concrete rich- 
ness and teeming verve of life's artistry? In reporting his find- 
ings, the methodologist must use the language of logic, psychology 
and perhaps cosmology ; but when he speaks of bodies he is think- 
ing of a system of habitual activities in process of reformation; 
when he speaks of consciousness he is thinking of the moment of 
reformation itself; when he refers to objects he has in mind con- 
trolling contents of present experience that mean something not 
now existent but interesting and to be experienced ; when he men- 
tions the future he probably has in mind in most instances, not 
some distant thing that does not now exist, but the present experi- 
ence of expectation and purpose that characterizes all real know- 
ing. Datum and ideatum are not for him pebbles in the loaf of 
experience but moments in a continuous process. 

Now comes one with a metaphysic. "Ah," he notes, "Method- 
ologist speaks of present body and of past or future existences that 
are not present at all. He is therefore a dualist, probably an in- 
teractionist that knows not his own mind." Or, "He denies the 
existence of what I call consciousness. He is therefore a materialist 
ashamed of himself, a materialist ashamed to accept the implica- 
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tions of his own language." Mr. Lovejoy thus finds pragmatism 
materialistic. "We do not presume to speak for all pragmatists: 
just possibly some of them would not assent to our present thesis: 
but the theory of knowledge of which Dewey and his pupils are 
the living exponents in this country is fundamentally a method- 
ology, not a metaphysic, and reading metaphysical meanings into 
their words is a petitio of obvious character. 

In an article in this Journal (Vol. XIX, p. 6), Lovejoy is reply- 
ing to an article of Bode and quotes from the latter, "A careful 
inventory of our assets brings to light no such entities as those 
which have been placed to our credit. "We do not find body and 
object and consciousness, but only body and object." "We may sup- 
pose Bode's meaning to be, "We find only organized habitual re- 
sponses in process of reformation and a controlling content of pres- 
ent experience that means something-to-be-found-or-achieved." By 
way of criticism Mr. Lovejoy solemnly warns the reader that this 
is materialism and proceeds to refute materialism by observing, 
"Upon the materialistic hypothesis practical reflection itself is noth- 
ing but a motion of matter; if 'bodies and (physical) objects' are 
the only factors involved in 'intelligence,' it should be possible to 
describe the phenomenon called 'planning' wholly in physical terms 
— i.e., in terms of masses actually existing, of positions actually 
occupied, of molar or molecular movements actually occurring, at 
the time when the planning is taking place." 

Thus by following the association of ideas in his own mind, by 
jumping with certain associations of the word "body," the meta- 
physician passes out of the universe of pragmatic methodology into 
the universe of mechanistic cosmology with an alacrity as amazing as 
it is alogical. Incidentally, let it be noted, as evidence of Mr. Love- 
joy's desire that the reader shall follow him closely, that the word 
"(physical)" in parenthesis is not in the original text of Bode's 
article at all. 

Again, we read on page seven of Mr. Lovejoy 's article, "Thus 
in fixing his attention especially upon 'intelligence' in its practical 
aspect, the pragmatist is brought face to face with that type of ex- 
perience in which the empirical presence of non-physical entities 
and processes is, perhaps, more plainly evident than in any other. ' ' 
If Mr. Lovejoy had written, "that type of experience in which the 
empirical presence of what a certain metaphysical dualist regards 
as non-physical entities and processes," we should have no reason 
to complain of his logic ; but in that case there would have been no 
point to his criticism. Again, on page seven, "He (the pragmatist) 
is primarily interested, not in the question how we can know an 
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external, coexistent object, but in the question bow one moment of 
experience can know and prepare for another moment. It is in 
short to what I have elsewhere named intertemporal cognitions that 
his analysis is devoted; it is by man's habit of looking before and 
after that he is chiefly impressed. Now to look before and after is — 
as my previous paper pointed out — to behold the physically non- 
existent. ' ' 

As a matter of fact, intertemporal cognition, as Mr. Lovejoy 
means the phrase, is not at all what the methodologist is supremely 
interested in. Intertemporal cognition is cognition of a specific 
type, such as, "Yesterday I made an engagement that I shall ful- 
fill tomorrow"; and the methodologist is far from being so naive 
and inconsequential as to say that all intelligence is cognition of this 
type. On the contrary his conception of cognition holds true of 
this type of cognitions, if it holds at all ; and Lovejoy simply begs 
the question he is ostensibly discussing when he thus states, or pre- 
tends to state, the methodologist 's doctrine. What the latter is 
emphasizing is a fact noted, we believe, by every good book on 
psychology written within the last forty years, viz., the fact that all 
cognitive activities are teleological functions. Lest anyone con- 
strue teleology transcendentally, as has been done so often, the 
methodologist describes teleology in terms of actual experience, and 
that involves mention of the time consumed by any process or 
function of actual experience. There exists, however, a vast differ- 
ence between the time consumed by a cognitive function and the 
time content of intertemporal cognitions, a difference that every 
psychologist recognizes. The former is part of the form of cogni- 
tion in general, the latter is content in a specific class of cognitions. 
Mr. Lovejoy confuses the specific cognition of temporal relations, 
the habit of looking before and after, with the prospective, purpo- 
sive character of all cognition. 

Of course the methodologist means that temporal cognition is 
as purposive as any other type of cognition. Observation of the 
time cognitions of small children has convinced the present writer 
that the child's first experience of time relations is his experience 
of enforced waiting while his nurse is coming to relieve his discom- 
fort or bring him food. Especially when he wakens before the time 
for his feeding, and lies there suffering while the hands of the clock 
move slowly to the hour, he is becoming conscious of duration. 
When children first begin to talk, their judgments of futurity take 
on a semblance of accuracy and completeness months before their 
judgments of pastness do. Tomorrow's picnic excursion and the 
experiences of next Sunday, when the little one will be taken to 
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Sunday School, are fairly definite concepts long before he has any 
definite idea of what happened yesterday; and it is most interest- 
ing to observe how very slowly the conception of the day before 
yesterday begins to function in his experience. From the very 
start his time experience is thus relative to his needs and desires, 
while clock-time, the time of the mathematician, the even flowing 
continuum of duration, is a late abstract construction of social ex- 
perience and is everywhere relative to the need to measure or other- 
wise conceive time, i.e., to the need of organizing "the present" in 
a conceptual control of present activity. Quite contrary to Mr. 
Lovejoy's assertion, we should say the pragmatist is logically com- 
mitted to a more continuous and profound interest in the past than 
is any other living philosopher. For history is a study of "how 
man came to be as he is and believe as he does, ' ' 1 while conceptions 
of what man is and believes are thoroughly teleological. An his- 
torical consciousness, a consciousness that history is here and now 
in process of being made, is the first essential of intelligence. It 
is the first prerequisite of effective participation in community 
life. Such is the pragmatist 's emphasis on knowledge of the past. 

Mr. Lovejoy finds that Bode, whose article is in part a reply to 
an earlier one of Lovejoy himself, does not stick to the point. 
"Throughout most of his paper, then, Professor Bode, instead of 
looking at the evidence offered for this conclusion, which he osten- 
sibly rejects, appears to fix his gaze on another object altogether." 
No wonder ! Two men standing back to back and gazing at differ- 
ent points on the horizon say, the one, "That mountain is wooded 
to the top," and the other, "No, that mountain is bald." It is 
amusing to read in Lovejoy's article, "After careful study of his 
paper, I remain in some doubt whether he holds that pragmatism 
implies materialism or not." He need not be in doubt as to this 
point, for Bode distinctly writes, "The question what is real is ab- 
solutely sterile." The real problem, to Bode, is the problem of 
method. In his most metaphysical mood he would probably name 
his doctrine neither idealism nor materialism, neither intellectual- 
ism nor empiricism. He would probably name it experiencism, — 
if only there were such a word. As for realism, if that can be said 
to consist in treating a subject matter in a consistently objective 
manner without a priori presuppositions, he is a realist. However, 
as a science of the method of experience pragmatism is privileged 
to abstract from the problems of metaphysics, except as the meta- 
physician's own method of procedure presents itself as a problem. 

It would be a work of supererogation to trace in detail the 

i James Harvey Kobinson. 
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many instances of this fallacy of begging the question in Mr. Love- 
joy 's Pragmatism versus the Pragmatist, an essay that appeared in 
a volume entitled Critical Realism. Here, however, it appears in 
greater variety than in the article referred to above. Here, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Lovejoy flings question-begging epithets about with 
redundant profusion. Here the rule of some lawyers, that when 
you have no case it is good to abuse the opposing counsel or their 
brief, is conscientiously followed. Here a fictitious question which 
is in fact a case of many questions, the presumption of proposing 
to decide what kind of a metaphysician the pragmatist is, is un- 
blushingly propounded. The work of deliberately trying to make 
the pragmatist say things he never meant to say, of trying to make 
him say things that Mr. Lovejoy thinks he ought to have meant to 
say, and of then pretending to evaluate his doctrine by the ficti- 
tious and often fantastic results, is here arduously pursued; but it 
is not what one would call helpful criticism. It is as futile a pro- 
cedure as trying to decide how many angels can skip around on the 
point of a pin. 

For example, on page 46, after quoting from Dewey a state- 
ment of the pragmatist 's notion of experience as "a matter of 
functions and habits, of active adjustments and readjustments, of 
coordinations and activities, rather than of states of consciousness," 
the article continues, "Here we have an explanation which seems 
to swing our interpretation of the pragmatist 's position wholly over 
to the realistic side — and indeed to the neo-realistic side. He ap- 
pears in this passage as an ardent adherent of what has been named 
. . . 'pan-objectivism' — as one who denies the existence of states 
of consciousness altogether. " As if the words of Dewey could log- 
ically be construed to be a denial of the existence of states of con- 
sciousness in the pragmatist's sense of the word! As if indeed the 
first essayist of both Studies in Logical Theory and Creative Intel- 
ligence meant to say anything of the kind! Pan-objectivism af- 
firmed one term of a traditional epistemological dualism, that of 
consciousness and the object, and tried to deny the other term, 
tardily reckoning with the fact that the terms of that dualism must 
be accepted or rejected together. It is absurd to say that Mr. 
Dewey is doing that, and yet the article in question proceeds for 
some pages in a fatuous attempt to criticize his theory as though 
he were. We can be sure that Dewey rejects Lovejoy 's conception 
of consciousness; but it is presumptuous to assert, without even at- 
tempting to state the pragmatist's conception, that that is a denial 
of the existence of states of consciousness altogether. 

The confusion already referred to of time-judgment with the 
prospective and purposive character of all judgment is even more 
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elaborate in the article we are now discussing. It is here a veri- 
table dust-cloud enveloping the entire argument. "A more signifi- 
cant error, and one, as I think it possible to show, which is incon- 
sistent with a true instrumentalist logic, is Mr. Dewey's Limita- 
tion of the 'knowledge-experience' exclusively to forward-looking 
thoughts," (p. 52). "This formula . . . manifestly tells only half 
the story, at best. It ignores the patent empirical fact that many 
of our 'meanings' are retrospective — and the specifically 'prag- 
matic' fact that such meanings are indispensable in the planning of 
action," (p. 53). "The pragmatist . . . manifests a curious aver- 
sion from admitting that we have knowledge, and 'true knowledge,' 
about the past. I have already cited from Mr. Dewey a formal 
definition of 'knowledge' which excludes from the denotation of the 
term everything except judgments of anticipation" (p. 63). The 
citation referred to is, I presume, the second note on page 52. But 
all of this exposition of instrumentalistie pragmatism misrepresents 
its subject, owing to its author's failure to recognize the difference 
between the teleological reference and effect of every genuine cogni- 
tion and the mathematical time in which it transpires. 

An illustration may make the matter clear. A young man is 
at work in the same room with me: he raises his head and looks 
about: he is thinking, as indeed I am, that the room is close: he 
notes that the windows are all closed and opens two of them. He 
first perceived the close air of the room, a cognitive experience 
based on years of past experience in similar situations, and a cogni- 
tive experience that meant for him the need of a livelier circula- 
tion of air in the room. He then perceived the closed windows- 
capable-of-being-opened, rose and opened two of them. To me, 
looking on sympathetically, the perception of the close air led to 
the perception that windows could be opened, and that, in turn, 
referred to events about to be affected by my companion's action. 
But to him the two perceptions were simply perceptions : they were 
through and through purposive. He returned to his chair with no 
consciousness that time had elapsed since his attention was inter- 
rupted by organic sensations of stuffiness. What he perceived was 
(1) the close air of the room and (2) the windows about to be 
opened; but to me, looking on, both perceptions involved memories 
of the past and ideas of the future. One need not, unless indeed 
he will to do so, confuse my onlooker's analysis of the processes of 
my friend's experience with the actual contents of those experi- 
ences ; and any one who wills to confuse these two things is deliber- 
ately guilty of what might well be termed the metaphysician's fal- 
lacy. If such an one reads into the methodologist's description of 
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such experiences his own metaphysical meanings, he is guilty of 
the metaphysician's petitio. 

Much is said by Mr. Love joy about Mr. Dewey's phrase "pres- 
ent-as-absent" for the purpose of convincing the reader that it 
denotes a time-cognition ; but no student of the psychology of time- 
cognition is convinced by these many animadversions. The term 
time-cognition denotes several different sorts of cognition. At the 
lowest it denotes an immediate sense of duration, of interruption; 
(2) it denotes the cognition of intervals or periods that must elapse 
ere the end of a desire is attainable; (3) it denotes a sense of the 
values of familiar experiences with no necessary consciousness of 
the pastness of those experiences; (4) it denotes an explicit con- 
sciousness of intervals of past experience; and (5) it denotes the 
highly abstract, prodigiously useful, public thing which we have 
called clock-time, mathematical time with its evenly flowing con- 
tinuity marked by the recurring transits of a star, by the flow of 
sand in an hour glass, by the uniform rate of motion of hands 
round the dial of a clock, by the mathematical definition of continu- 
ous manifolds, and so forth. Until the metaphysical critic of prag- 
matism recognizes that genuine cognitions may involve any of these 
meanings of the term, or none of them, his criticisms are not likely 
to be helpful to the methodologist. The idea that psychology has 
nothing to say about time-cognition that concerns the metaphysician 
or the epistemologist is so deeply embedded, — the idea that psychol- 
ogy deals solely with a morass of subjectivity that philosophy is 
too pure to behold, — that it is difficult for some to understand the 
viewpoint and method of instrumentalism. Mr. Lovejoy fails to 
understand not only Mr. Dewey but the whole methodological ap- 
proach to the problem of knowledge, and to understand that ap- 
proach is, by your leave, the first indispensable step toward a real 
logic. Mr. Lovejoy finds the pragmatist to be a subjective idealist, 
a pan-objectivist, materialist, a dualistic interactionist, and above 
all an errorist ; but the reader will search his criticisms in vain for 
even an approximately adequate exposition of the doctrine he is 
discussing. 

G. A. Tawnbt. 

The University or Cincinnati. 
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